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The Beekeepers’ Exchange. 


TO EXCHANGE, 


FOR SALE. 1 WANTED. | 


ADVERTISEMENTS on this Page will be Inserted 
at the rate of 2/- per 36 words per Insertion. 


FOR SALE (or would take Partner), TWO APIARIES, 
with Honey Houses, Work-rooni, batch 300 Hives, Engine, 
Circular Saw, Hive-making Plant, &e.; with or without 12 
ACRES LAND in good Honey Distriet—Apply 

A. B. TRYTHALL, Cambridge. 


FOR SALE, “БАТ HONEY" STICKERS; good advertie- 
ing medium; 500 for 12 penny stamps. 
SECRETARY N.Z. Beekeepers’ Association, 
Box 572, Dunedin. 


TO BEEKEEPERS! 


We are the Largest Manufacturers in New Zealand of 
HONEY TINS of all sizes for Local and Export Trade, We 
supply Tins plain or decorated. е 

Send us particulars of your requirements, when we will 
be pleased to quote you prices that we know will he favourable, 

We have no agents, and all enquiries must be made direct 
to us. 


ALEXANDER HARVEY ô SONS, Ltd. 
ALBERT STREET, AUCKLAND. 


ITALIAN QUEEN BEES. 


BEEKEEPERS! Your attention a moment, please! 


SIX TONS OF HONEY per 100 COLONIES. 


How does that average strike you? That was the actual result 

obtained in this district last season. The season was nothing 

exceptiqnal, but the Bees that produced that splendid result 

were not too slow: they were what we call hustlers; no “Вер 
pardon'' about them. 


THE STRAIN WAS GOOD—THAT'S THE SECRET. 


It will pay you to have Queens from this strain. 
I can supply you. Let me know your requirements. 


PRICES: 
Untested .. 4/-each ..  10for35/. .. 20 for 60/- 


Tested .. 7/6 each  .. ~ three for 20/- 
Select Tested .. .'12/6 each e 
. А. J., DARCY, 

20 Linton Street `> Palmerston North. 
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NATIONAL BEEKEEPERS’ CONFERENCE, JUNE, 1916. 


The Annual General Meeting of the National Beekeepers’ 
Association of New Zealand and the Annual Conference of the 
beekeepers of the Dominion was opened in Edmanson's Hall 
on Wednesday, June 7th. There were present: Mr. J. Rentoul 
(in the chair), Mr. F. 8. Pope (Seeretary of Agriculture), Mr. 
Т. W. Kirk (Director of Orchards and Apia ), Mr, Baden 
Powell (of the Bristol and Dominions Producers’ Association), 
Messrs. E. A, Earp, Е. A. Jacobsen, L. Bowman, G. V. West- 
brooke (Apiary Instructors), W. E. Barker, Miss M. Shepherd, 
Messrs, €, А. Jaco! as. Allan, J. C. Hobbs, A. Ireland, 
Н. W. Warcup, Н. W. Gilling, J Rentoul, К. W. Brickell, Miss 
Meek, Mr. A. Da Mrs. Robt. Palmer, Messrs, Б, W. ge, 
H, Wedde, J. Finlay, S. Rhodes, W Parrent, Roy Parrent, 
Mrs Flannagan, Messrs. G Flannagan, E. J. Pink, R. J. H. 
Nicholas, P. M. МеКау у, R. G. Doyle, F. W. Adams, 
R. H. Nelson, A. C Askew, W. Bray, Ernest Horsman, W. 
Browu, W. J. Trounson, J. Ross, W. L. Feist, Mrs Unsworth, 
Miss Miller, Miss D. Har lessrs. T. J. Mannix, R. Stewart, 
. H. Brown, E. O. Trerise, A. L. Pearson, O. R. Bostock, 
V. Phillips. R. Walker, W. Heseltine, A. A. Pallant, H. Bryans, 
W. Bryans, J. Irving, R. Askew, F. Burnley, Wm. Rossiter. 


. Before the Conferen 
ext 


ed, the Chairman read a Press 
Lord Kitehener, and moved— 

hat members of this Conference express their deep sense 
of the loss the nation has sustained iu the death of 
Lord Kitchener recorded this morning, and confirms 
their loyalty to the Crown in the crisis through which 
the nation is passing.” 

This was carried by all standing. 


The President (Mr. J Jotterell), owing to ill-health was. 
unable to be present, and sent greetings to the Conference, to- 
gether with the following address» 

As your President, you naturally look for an account of 
my stewardship, but I feel what little has been done om my 
part does not offset the honour yon have done me by electing 
me to the responsible position as President of your Association. 
The work of the Secretary has covered all the necessary items, 
and apart from answering numerous letters, little else has been 
done on my part. 

As you are aware, it was an instruction to the Executive 
to register the National under the Act, and this we endeavoured 
to carry through. The reason for non-completion will be set 
ont im the Annual Report. 

Co-operation is a live topic, and by our organisation, and, 

T think, together with the N.Z. Co-operative Honey Producers’ . 


ре 


t announcing the death є 
mi 
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y claim to be one of the best-organised 

: in the w I would here like to 
ev producers in. the world. Я 

bodies of honey Phat we are an organised body of workers, 

emphasise tbe de kept well in view in your deliberations, 

aa let қ пе intervene to impair this organisation, for it is 


one of our best assets. 
Whilst apiarists im man, 
living by the sale of hone 


Association, we ma 


y parts of the world who make their 
tend to discourage pee e in 

3 ink I may safely say that we welcome all such, 
the business, 1 thin au with the high standard New Zealand 
honey has obtained, there is now a good and steady market for 
its disposal both locally and overseas. à 

It is somewhat disappointing that the honey erop for the 
past season was far below the rage, when we have an open 
Paket for all the honey this Dominion ean produce; yet the 
failure will have the effect of showing that there are two sides 
to the business of beekeeping. and we cannot always count upon 
а bumper егор of honey. It is to be hoped that this Govern- 
ment will see their way to re-establish a queen-rearing apiary 
on a large se queens may be procured, for it 
is my firm сопу ер early well-inated queens in the 
spring, the honey crop can be augmented to an unprecedented 
extent. 

With the suppression and control of infections bee diseases 
which in the past have caused mueh loss and discouragement, a 
bright prospect for the industry is assured. 

Professor Burton Gates says, and I think it very true: 
“To the majority beekeeping is mysteriously fascinating, so 
that once a beekeeper always a beekeeper is almost proverbial. 
But it cannot be too strongly emphasised that bees require 
attention, and this at precisely the proper time. They respond 
in proportion to judicious manipulation. Thus, neglect means 
failure and disappointment.” 

Perhaps the best qualities which a beekeeper acquires are 
punctuality and precision. 


May 29th. 1916. J. S. COTTERELL. President. 


Mr. Jacobson moved that a letter be sent to Mr. Cotterell 
regretting his absenee, and assuring him of the sympathy of 
all present, 

The adoption of the Annual Report and Balance Sheet was 
moved by the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Allan, and adopted 
as read. 

Mr. Askew moved—'That a Special General Meeting of 
the National Beekeepers’ Association be held on Thursday, at 
10 a,m., for the purpose of passing a resolution that the Asso- 
ciation be registered under the Unclassified Societies Act."— 
Carried. 

Mr. W. E. Barker read a paper on “My Ideas of the 
National"; Mr. W. Hooper Teed, “Is the Executive of the 
National as at present constituted on the best possible lines?"* 
and Mr. E. Ward forwarded a paper, “Have the Branches 
as at present constituted outlived their usefulness?" 

A considerable amount of diseussion took place as the 
result of these papers, the general opinion being that the time 
for a change had arrived. 
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In order that the views of all parties might be brought 
before Conference in conerete form, it was resolved— 
“Phat a Committee of representatives of all the Associa- 
tions present be appointed to report before Conferenee 
closes om the advisability of the adoption of a uniform 
Constitution, and to advise on the relationships of the branches 
and the National."—The Committee, as the result of a ballot, 
were Messrs. Gilling, Allan, Barker, Jacobson, Wedde, and the 
Secretary. Қ 

Resolved that Conference meet at 9.30, adjourn at 12.30; 
meet at 2, adjourn at 5. 


WORK OF THE INSTRUCTORS. 


Mr, T. W. Kirk, Director of the Horticultural Division of 
the Agricultural Department, in am address to the Conference, 
referred to the exhibition stand of samples of honey from 
various parts of the world which was on exhibition in the hall. 
Every class of honey likely to come into competition with New 
Zealand honey was represented. In dealing with the year’s 
operations, Mr. Kirk referred to the work carried out by the 
apiary instructors. "There were only four of these officers; 
therefore beekeepers could not expect a weekly visit from them. 
The Auckland distriet instructor reported that he had found 
240 colonies showing foul-brood. The Wellington district in- 
structor reported a considerably lower number of these diseased 

„colonies for the year. 

During the past year the number of visits paid by the 
four instructors in their respective districts was as follow :— 
Auckland, 280 apiaries; Wellington, 503 apiaries ; Christehureh, 
371 apiaries; Otago, 599 apiaries. These four instructors also 
had to do all grading for export. Last year 2.290 ewt. of honey 
were exported, valued at £6,677 

Mr. Kirk was listened to with elose attention, and Con- 
ference expressed their appreciation of the efforts of Mr. Kirk 
and his officers, who were working under the usual difficulties 
of a small staff with a lot of work. 

Remit from Geraldine—''Tbat this Conference urge upon 
the Department a more rigid enforeement of the Apiaries Act 
in dealing with box hives, as disease was rampant іп that dis- 
triet,""—After considerable discussion the motion was lost. 

A motion—''That it be a recommendation to the Govern- 
ment that two additional apiary instructors should be ap- 
pointed''—was carried unanimously. Tt was resolved that a 
deputation should wait upon the Minister. 

Mr. J. Rentoul moved a number of formal resolutions being 
additions to the Constitution. These were all carried without 
discussion, 

Resolved—''That the Department be urged to bring in 
the necessary regulations re registration of apiaries with as 
little dela y as possible. It was unanimously agreed that very 
little improvement im the condition of the industry can take 
place until registration is enforced. 

. Southland remit—‘That the Bluff be gazetted as a grad- 
ing port for the export of honey.”"—It being moved by Mr. 
Allan, was agreed to. Tt was pointed out that Bluff will in the 
near future handle very much more honey than will Dunedin, 
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lose Dunedin grading port was not 


nt to c г У 
and an amendme! | representative, and the motion wag 


accepted by the Southland 
agreed to. ki remit—" That the interests of the industry would 
Taranis Ped were the Government subsidy transferred to 

be uer есені Co-operative Honey Producers’ Association 
He piis рагро —Moved by Mr. Gilling, and after 
g 6 as adjourned pending the report 


ise jon Wi 
some considerable diseu: wa t i 
a s conference between the Executive of the National and 


the directors of the N.Z.H.P.A. 
EVENING SESSION, 


At the evening session there was a very large attendance. 
Mr. C. A. Jacobsen exhibited a queen-mating nuclei which he 
had designed, and by which it is possible to keep a queen 
during the whole of fhe winter months. Considerable interest 
was taken in this execedingly useful appliance, and at the con- 
clusion of his remarks Mr. Jacobsen was urged to write a 
paper describing a hive and his method of wintering. 

The Department of Agrieulture had staged a large number 
of samples of honey procured from all parts of the world. 
These were examined with considerable interest by those pre- 
sent, and proved most interesting and instructive. 

‘A number of other appliances were also on exhibition. 
These came in for a good deal of criticism, complimentary and 
otherwise. 

Most of the time was spent in informal discussion and - 
friendly chats, and altogether a most enjoyable evening was 


spent. 


SECOND DAY. 


On resuming, Mr. Askew moved— ‘That the National Bee- 
keepers’ Association become incorporated under the Unclassi- 
fied Societies Act, 1908, under the name and title of the 
National Beekeepers’ Association.—Carried unanimously. 


CONSTITUTION. 


The Committee set up to consider the question of a uniform 
constitution for the existing and prospective Beekeepers’ 
Associations, reported as follows :— 1 
(1) That a system of branches of the National Association be 

continued and encouraged. 

(2) That each and every branch be asked to change its name 
to the National Beekeepers’ Association, registered . . . . 
branch, 

(3) That the system of finance be altered, and that all fees 
collected be paid to the general secretary-treasurer, 

(4 That the general secretary-treasurer pay to each branch 
Secretary a sum of money not less than 75 per cent. of the 

., {mount collected by the branch. 

(5) That the Exeeutive be given authority to pay a further 
uve or sums should the branch at amy time be in need 
стар to carry out any work of which the Executive 
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(6) That the beekeepers may be either direet or branch mem- 
bers of the Association, at their option, and circulars to hee- 
keepers shall state that it is desirable that they join a 
branch where one exists. Only those who pay to branches 
shall be considered members of the branches. 

(7) That it be the duty of each branch to thoroughly canvass 
its district for new members, and it shall be the duty of 
the incoming Executive to take active steps to open further 
branches and secure more members. Ч 

(8) That the general secretary supply to all branches stationery: 

and printing matter free of charge. The branch shall use 

such stationery exclusively, Н 

That the branches forward for information of the Executive 

a report of every meeting held. and a copy of their annual 

report and balance-sheet. 


(9 


The report met with the unanimous approval of Conference, 
and Messrs. Sage. Wareup, and the Secretary were instructed 
to incorporate the recommendations into the Constitution. 


THE EXPORT TRADE. 


Mr. Baden-Powell, representing the Bristol and Dominions 
Producers’ Association, addressed the Conference on the sub- 
ject of the export trade. Тһе wholesalers were selling Cali- 
fornian honey in jars to retailers at 8/6 a dozen, or 81/44. per lb. 
The grocer had to sell to New Zealand product to the public 
at 9d. Analysis went to show that the New Zealand article 
was süperior to any other. The margin of profit was too low 
to allow his Association to compete unless they got regular 
supplies. They would only get 60 tons this year, which was 
merely a drop in the bueket. Demands were frequently made 
for New Zealand honey which could not be supplied. This was 
only paving the way for selling cheap Californian honey as 
New Zealand. His Association paid 6 per cent. ‘dividend last. 
year, but this was not made out of honey. All the New Zealand 
honey was being sold in the producers’ mono-vessels, with the 
N.Z.C.HLP.A. label. Mr. Baden-Powell read some of the ad- 
vertisements of New Zealand honey circulated in Britain. Con- 
tinuity of supply was absolutely am essential. What his Asso- 
ciation could do for New Zealand honey depended entirely 
on the produeers themselves. They should look not at to-day, 
but to-morrow. If they did not get supplies his Association 
would have to drop the business, and he was pretty sure no one 
would take it up. The producers should stick to export, even 
if it meant some slight temporary loss. His Association was 
handling honey at present without making a profit in order to 
build up the business,—(Cheers.) 

Mr. Allan advocated making an effort to keep up the ex- 
port of honey. There was at the present time a tendency to be 
satisfied with the local market. That would mean that unless 
beekeepers gave their attention to the export trade, producers 


would soon find themselves obtaining the old price of 244d. or 
3d. a pound. 


,. It was resolved that it be a recommendation of the Con- 
ferenee that for the ensuing year the Association and all its 
branches should focus their efforts in organising work for the 
export trade, working in conjunction with the New Zealand 
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Honey Producers’ Association, and that a Con- 

cutive of the National Association and the 
H.P.A. be arranged as early as possible to 


Co-operative 
ferenee of the Exe 
directors of the C. 
devise ways and means. 


с PRESENT AND FUTURE SOURCES OF HONEY IN 
TUE NEW ZEALAND. 


by A. H. Cockayne, Biologist Department of Agriculture.) 


In all agricultural industries the production of the raw 
materials on which the industry depends is of paramount, im- 
portance. In this respect beekeeping is no exception to the 
rule, and the thorough study of the sourees of supply of the 
raw material and of methods tending towards increasing them 
should be of great value. Beekeeping is one of the few rural 
industries where the production of the raw material is not 
generally direetly carried out by the person primarily in- 
terested. In certain cases the apiarist may also be a farmer, 
but this is rare, and the beekeeper in general relies for his 
supplies of nectar on plants that may comprise either the 
natural vegetation of the district, or on the intentional or un- 
jntentional crops grown by the farmer, From time to time 
suggestions have been made for the growing of special plants 
for the express purpose of honey production. It can, however, 
be said that with extremely rare exceptions the growing of 
for the sake of their nectar alone is not a payable pro- 
on, and thus if the bee-farmer attempts to produce his 
own bee pasture he must select such erops as are of themselves 
payable, and the nectar produced should be looked upon as a 
by-product. In such cases the beekeeper has to combine the 
duties both of an apiarist and a farmer, and as the management 
of bees and the work of preparing the honey for market is 
fully sufficient to oceupy the whole of his attention. Such 
dual purpose bee-farmers are unlikely to be uniformly suc- 
cessful. Thus the bee-farmer is forted to rely almost entirely 
on the natural honey resources of his locality, and om the 
honey plants t come within the scope of ordinary farming 
operations. It might be said that as the apiarist has virtually 
no control of the matter, he need give no attention to the 
of supply, as such are beyond his jurisdiction. This. 
however, is not true, and the beekeeper should at the least 
pay particular attention to the general trend of the agricultural 
development, and encourage with all his power any methods 
that are payable to the farmers and at the same time are likely 
to increase the honey yield of the di et. The farmer natur- 
ally will not grow erops that are primarily only of value to 
apiarists, but his attention ean well be directed into channels 
highly profitable to himself, and indireetly of great benefit to 
the bee industry. Tt is thus seen that a consideration of the 
general trend of agricultural development in New Zealand, and 
in what directions these ean be correlated with beekeeping, is 
very necessary in dealing with the sources of honey. What 
may be termed the botanical side of beekeeping has not as yet 
been given the attention it deserves. This is due very largely 
to the fact that failure, as far as profit is concerned, has been 
the rule with regard to the speeifie growing of honey yielders. 


source 
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The beekeeper thus trusts almost, entirely to luck for his nectar 
supplies, loeating himself, of eourse, to what are known as 
“good” districts, He, however, makes few attempts to regulate 
the agricultural development of his locality into directions 
beneficial to the supply of the all-important raw material, on 
whieh his livelihood depends. 

Before enumerating some phases of soil utilisation that 
may benefit the honey industry, it will be well to briefly deal 
with the natural honey sources, 


Natural Honey Resources. 

Honey produced from the nectar from natural vegetation 
may be classed under the generic name bush or wild honey, and 
this includes not only the honey harvested from forest, but also 
that from the natural open and heath lands. | p 

The following is a partial list of the main native honey 

plants:—Manuka, various species of rata, various species of 
Senecio, Olearia, and similar composites (the composite or daisy 
family are nearly all important honey plants. the introduced 
cats-car being especially notable in this respect); Phormium, 
cabbage trees, certain buttercups. Parsonsia, willow-weeds (es- 
pecially in swamps), Rubus. Saulthenia, certain Veronicas, 
Avicennia, rewa-rewa, Lorenthus, Astelia, Bulbinella, Mahoe, 
Fuchsia, and many others. Manuka, rata, cabbage-tree, and 
flax, together with the composites, cam be looked upon as the 
most important. Bush honey is almost always of poor colour, 
and pure manuka honey is extremely difficult to extract. 
Southern honey reputed to be gathered from manuka have 
frequently a large admixture of other nectars. In passing, it 
will be well to mention that certain bush honeys are reputedly 
poisonous, and authentic cases of poisoning have been reported. 
I am, however, a little bit dubious whether the nectar of the 
plants suspected really is the cause of the trouble or not. 
It is difficult to locate the source of bush honeys with any 
degree of certainty, pollen grain examination not being very 
satisfactory when a large number of species have contributed 
to the sample. The amount of honey produced from natural 
vegetation is large, but as time goes on this source will, through 
the breaking in of forest, manuka, and swamp lands, steadily 
become less and less, It is towards the flora of the lands under 
occupation (һай опе must turn in order to determine the source 
of the higher grade honeys, and to certain special developments 
of soil utilisation that may lead to improved conditions so far 
as honey production is concerned, I would like to point out 
here that it is the custom to treat nearly all the better coloured 
lines of honey as white clover honey. The term has to a large 
extent become a trade term, and' it by no means follows that 
all "white elover'* honeys are mainly gathered from white 
clover. In certain cases catsear nectar is really the more 
important from which such how Various mem- 
bers of the composite, leguminous, wild horage, sage, and turnip 
families produce honey that im general appearance can be 
called ‘white elover" honey, Clovers, especially white alsyke, 
strawberry, suckling, top trefoil, lotus trefoil, and lucerne, 
especially in a pastoral country, will always supply the bulk 
of the honeys. The importance played by other groups of 
plants, however, should not be overlooked, 
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Forestry. 


ч -ear from two to three thousand acres of land are 
Each year Government, and the annnal foresting and: plan- 
forested by the C ies amd. private individuals runs into 
tation work Forests are the longest maturing of 
many hundreds 0 nd the attention of beekeepers has been 
any agmen ted from time to fime to the problem 
in other. pus keping and afforestation can be combined. 
of whether, dis TIPP sibilities in this connection with regard 
Before dne pe "well to outline briefly the general 
to NP of afforestation in New Zealand. The report of the 
Forestry Commission clearly demonstrated that the only trees 
likely to pay in forestry operations are those of short duration, 
half a century being placed as the maximum period for any 
rotation, Agam, the main types of trees required are those 
pid growth of timber suitable for constructional 
purposes, and those of a hard wood nature 
anding long pe iode of exposure. For con- 
conveyance purpos various pines are the most 
suitable for New Zealand conditions especially such a rapid 
growing species as Pinus radiata, better known as Pinus 
hard wood purposes various species of Australian 
as pre-emi ent, So far as the pines are 
alueless for bee-farming purposes, being 
nectarless. and producing a resinous pollen unsuitable for bee 
fodder, All the species of eucalyptus seerete nectar abundantly, 
but in general the quality of the honey is inferior, of bad 
flavour, and difficult to extract. In this latter respect they 
resemble pure manuka honey. and it is interesting to note that 
this plant and the gums are botanieally related. It would 
appear as if the gums were not suitable for honey production, 
but the quality produced by different species varies enormously. 
It is quite probable that vertain species would produce good 
marketable honey, as is the case with Eucalyptus rostrata. if 
vod timber and honey production, it 
would certainly be advantageous to 1 riet the planting to 
these, This matter requires careful inves gation, and I recom- 
mend such an enquiry to the members of your Conference. 
Again, certain species of acaci might be found to combine 
good timber and honey-producing qualities. Jt will thus be 
seen that I am not very enthusiastie on the part that affores- 
tation in New Zealand may be made to play in the furtherance 
of the bee industry. Certain trees, like the False acacia 
(Robinia) might be profitably planted, and fulfil the dual 
purpose of providing fencing material and bee forage, as has 
heen done with this tree on an extended seale on the sandy 
soils of Hungary, It may be said, ‘‘ Why not plant important 
nectar-producing trees like the limes, perhaps better known 
to beekeepers under the name of basswoodst" The answer is 
that broad-leaved trees of this deseription are unsuitable for 
general planting in New Zeatend, and efforts in this direction 
tolerant of ee е unsuccessful in the past. The limes are not 
ГАР id and even for street or avenue planting are 
Т іштей Kb od other trees, such as the Oriental plane, 
VEU trees of Late ions limes have grown well, and many beau- 
of both the European and American’ lime may be seen 


providing a 
and conveyance 


suitable for withst 


structional and 


insignis. For 
eucalyptus stand out 
concerned, they are Y 


certim species combine 
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as specimens, especially in Christehureh Gardens, but on the 
whole they can be looked upon as quite unsuitable for forestry 
purposes. From the beekeepers’ standpoint the timber is 
valuable, but not more so than many other quicker and more 
readily grown trees. It is possible that certain species of 
willows might prove valuable but their timber is not of such 
general utility as either poplars or pines. 

Let it be understood that I am fully seized of the im- 
portance of deriving revenue from forest trees during the long 
period between planting and conversion. If such could be 
accomplished, that bugbear of forestry—compound interest— 
might be obviated; but with the exception of the euealyptus— 
and with them ever it is more or less conjecture—there appear 
to be no trees suitable for extensive general planting that 
might combine timber and honey production. Of course, for 
ornamental planting, and to a limited extent in plantation 
work, certain nectar-producing trees, such as the acacias. false 
acacias, willows, and perhaps in special localities limes, especi- 
ally of the smaller leaved and more readily grown European 
species, might be planted. Other trees naturally suggest them- 
selves for this limited purpose, but their extensive planting 
need not be entertained. 


Seed-raising. 


Seed-raising opens up a very promising field for the 
apiarists. This is especially true of clover-growing, of those 
types suitable for honey bee forage. Each year about 300 
tons of the smaller headed clovers are annually imported, 
and there seems to be no valid reason why all the required 
local supplies should not be grown in the Dominion, If this 
were done, about 5,000 acres, additional to that already devoted 
to the crops, would consist of pure clover, and provide excellent 
bee forage. To the clover grower the presence of bees is in- 
dispensable, so that in this respect clover seed growing would 
be mutually beneficial both to the apiarist and to the seed raiser, 
Another seed which is largely imported and which should be 
grown locally is rape, a valuable honey producer. Between 
six and! eight hundred tons is annually brought {nto the 
country, and, were the seed grown here, in the vicinity of 2,000 
acres of high-class bee pasture would be secured. Certain 
crops, such as buckwheat, might be though off-hand as likely to 
prove valuable, but there is no likelihood of this crop being 
grown except im extremely limited amounts. Still an increase 
jn clover seed production and the development of the rape seed 
growing industry would of themselves materially inerease the 
honey resourees of the country. 


Increasing the Clover Content of Pastures. 


An inerease in the clover content of New Zealand pastures 
would enormously inerease the neetar supply for honey produe- 
lion. In this eonneetion nearly all the speeies of short-tuhed 
elovers are valuable, the most important, however, being white 
clover, alsyke, trefoil, and perhaps some of the hop trefoil, 
Lotus, and suekling elover types. Red clover, of course, until 
such time as a race of honey-bees with longer tongues or à 
race of clover with shorter flower-tubes is evolved, is of no 
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action. Jn certain dry seasons when the req 
panu _ and especially with a late crop, a 
8 y be gathered from them by honey. 


clover may 
unusual to look upon red clover 


as of an probable, and the experiments at present 


А Н is lignis, at the Experimental Farms will determine 
being a t an increas in the clover content of pastures 
this point, h feature. This should be more particularly true 
a Enoi a temporary or semi-permanent nature, and 
of pastures ° pures are on the increase. I look upon increas- 
„nt of pastures as probably the greatest 
could be given to beekeeping, and 
be well advised to study this question in their 
respective districts, and determine from the farmer’s point of 
view whether to increase clovers m pastures is a payable policy 
to adopt. oo strongly impressed that an increase 
in bee forage mus' lated with some advantage to the 
farmer before he will adopt any method that may indirectly 
secure this end. On the whole the pastures of New Zealand 
must be looked upon as the main bee forage. That in this 

ble of being improved can be seen 


respect they are easily capa 1 
by the fact that the {otal number of colonies im New Zealand 
is less than 80.000, and the sown pastures occupy some sixteen 


million acres, or one colony to every 200 acres of pasture; and 
this does not take into account the very large number of 
colonies that collect almost entirely from natural vegetation. 
With regard! to grass lands, those devoted to cattle are in 
general better from the apiarist's standpoint than sheep ones. 
as in the latter the close cropping of the turf lessens flower 
produetion. The general trend of the better class lands towards 
dairying should prove valuable to the beekeeper. provided there 
is a tendeney towards inereasing the clover content. The high 

t years has, however, led to a 


price of elovers during тесеп 
curtailment of the quantities used, but such high prices need 


only be looked проп as temporary. 


Lucerne Growing. 


One of the most important agricultural movements in New 
Zealand, although as yet quite im its infancy, is the cultivation 
of lucerne оп an extended scale, This plant is probably destined 
to become the premier agricultural crop in all districts suited 
to its production. From the beekeeper's point of view, lucerne 
is extremely valuable, yielding as it does large supplies of 
nectar during the greater part of the summer, and rarely failing 
oy its annual supply onee the erop has been established. The 
Roney ля MAR: light in colour, but this is not a serious defect, 
we TAER eis pro duped atten midsummer yield a darker honey 
ie cede ШО) juced earlier. Тһе main objection to the growing 
s аео us in apiarist’s point of view is that the crop 
ааа E er largely used as a grazing one and be kept 
S uH n thus limiting the production of flowers. It 
ао m са that a great deal will be cut for hay, and 
the expand ті e the erop should be cut soon after 
yida lire d M of the flower buds, in many cases crops would 

unts of nectar before being eut for һау. Again. 
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with an increase in Incerne-growing seed crops will be nume- 
rous, and these will provide magnificent bee forage. Bec- 
keepers are well advised to do all in their power to foster the 
growing inclination of farmers to cultivate lucerne on an ex- 
tended seale. The direct advantages to the apiarist are so great 
that work in this direction is as important as any І can think 
of im furthering the honey industry. The virtually unfailing 
source of nectar supplied by this plant in New Zealand renders 
it partieularly important, as you all know the diffieulty with 


what are termed ‘Бай seasons’? with regard to most honey 
plants. 


Orcharding. 


To anyone acquainted with the modern development of 
agriculture in New Zealand, that of fruit-growing naturally 
oceupies an important position. To the beekeepers, however, 
orehards are not looked upon with the favour that one might 
expect when viewing one in full bloom im the spring. Com- 
mercial orchards are now planted with few varieties, and the 
blossoming period is short. For the greater part of the year 
an orchard provides exceedingly bad bee forage, except in those 
instances where cultivation is negleeted, and honey-producing 
weeds, such as yarr, smartweed, fimitary, shepherd's purse, 
thistles, and groundsels are produced in abundance. The fact 
that neglected orchards are better from а beekeeper’s standard 
than properly cultivated ones suggests the idea that the use 
of certain cover crops in orchards might lead to them becom- 
ing valuable from a honey-produeing point of view. At the 
same time they would be valuable in improving the fertility 
of the soil. This is a matter eoneerning which the Orchard 
Division has given considerable attention, but of course the 
main objection is that most cover crops require to be ploughed 
in before having completed flowering. This diffieulty might be 
got over by using comparatively low-growing plants, even 
if on ordinary farm lands they are looked upon as weeds. 
Smartweeds and yarr have always impressed me in this par- 
ticular. With regard to yarr, troublesome weed as it is, it is a 
valuable honey-producing plant, as Southland apiarists kniow 
full well. Crimson clover, certaim vetehes of the grass pea type, 
are suggested as useful honey-producing cover crops. 

If some method of increasing the period during whieh bees 
may profitably work in orehards is not formulated, such areas 
must be ranked of little importanee for honey produetion, and 
as bees should always be kept in orchards for pollenating 
purposes, this would be very regrettable. 


Live Fences. 


Live fences are not particularly favoured in New Zealand, 
but their capability of producing supplies of nectar should not 
be overlooked. One has only to think of the value of the 
African box thorn im the production, in combination with 
white clover, of much of the excellent Taranaki honey, to 
appreciate the value of live hedges of useful honey plants. 
Unfortunately, the main plant originally used for this purpose 
(gorse) does not appear to be a large neetar producer, and in 
this it seems to behave differeutly to what it does in other lands. 
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» from the pollen point of view, Hakea 
Tt is, however, valuable f£ the districts where most abundant, 
although а 2oy o amounts of nectar. Certain species of 
yields considera horse in certain localities have been populay 
barberry and Hee , useful honey plants. The tagosaste, again, 
for fences, Ene e abl In general, however, the trend: fis 
is reputedly Me nation of live fenees, and their substitution, 
towards е are concerned, by plantations of trees 
so far as shelter ern in honey produetion. Still, so far as the 
that are of 3o carted: he should favour living fenees when 
beekeeper el asd of honey-produeing plants. It is not, how- 
ESI naa whether they are an economie proposition 
in such a country as this, where labour is neither easily nor 
cheaply available; 80 that True ici value compensates 
for the expense of keeping them in order is really not known, 


Waste Place Planting and Weeds. 


In considering the feasibility of growing any special crops 
for honey production alone, one is forced to admit that the 
only case when this is at all feasible is with regard to waste 
land, and especially on waste sandy land near the sea, If it 
is possible merely by surface sowing a few pounds of cheap seed 
that a permanent crop rich in nectar could be produced, then 
possibly such an operation is justified. Melilot clover is especi- 
ally suggestive in this connection, and certain of the brooms 
also might prove valuable. With regard to the latter, ordinary 
broom is a ‘‘noxious’’ weed in many districts, and this brings 
me to the point of the really great part that weeds, or, at 
least, plants not intentionally cultivated, play in-our present 
honey production. In looking up the Noxious Weeds Act, I 
noticed that out of thirty gazetted noxious weeds no less than 
twenty were good honey plants. One has only to think of the 
value of the following to appreciate the part played by weeds: 
т (probably as important as white clover), capeweed, 

andelion, hawkbit, ragwort, smartweed, yarr, blackberry, 
Californian thistle and other members of the thistle family, wild 
turnip, shepherd s purse, viper's bugloss, burr clovers, melilot, 
ox-eye daisy, pennyroyal, and a host of others. It is clear 
nee the поса E of agrieulture will be in the direetion 
ot very greatly reducing the amount of our weed flora at 
pem available as bee forage, Extraordinary as it appears, 
the systematic control of weeds, important, as it is to the country 
Brie ate would, unless their place is taken by equally 
bier РОЦЕ plants, prove quite harmful to the bee indust 
lid ber еш weeds, such as eats-ear, which forms an 
wee joe all pastures om certain types of land, will 

vith us, 
There are many oth i ivisi 
" ) her points, such as closer subdivision, 
the effec: I s Closer sub 
Dd E dL ойра and green manuring, that I should have 
th on, but I have already r 
enough of your ue UA Sd FI 
conelusi " г А 
of keeping ОД ЛЕЕ зве again urge on уоп the importance 
ment. It may be D the general trend of agricultural develop- 
agricultural T Е апо to be quite feasible to modify certain 
point of vey eae tons with good results from the apiarist’s 
; and И is one of the duties of the beekeeper 10 


ever, 
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prove that such modifications are payable propositions from 
the farmer's standpoint, apart from being of value to the honey 
industry. If this is done systematically and thoroughly, there 
seems little reason why the sources of honey supply should 
not he very appreciably increased. 

Several members expressed their thanks to Mr. Cockayne 
for his interestmg and instrnetive paper, and it was resolved 
that the incoming Executive be instructed to give careful con- 
sideration to Mr. Cockayne’s paper, and to take such steps as 
are necessary in order to carry out his recommendations, 


N.Z. HONEY PRODUCERS. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual General Meeting of the shareholders of the 
New Zealand Co-operative Honey Producers’ Association was 
held in the Esperanto Hall on Thursday, June 8th, Mr. H. W. 
Gilling (chairman of directors) presiding. 

The annual report for the year ended December 31st, 1915, 
stated that there had been a considerable expansion of the 
‘Company’s operations during the year. A contract had been 
entered into with the Bristol and Dominions Producers’ Asso- 
ciation to supply them with a minimum of over 100 tons per 
annum, on which they agreed to advance 4d. per lb. on all 
first-grade honey. New Zealand honey was selling ‘freely at 
good prices in the United Kingdom. The Association had ex- 
ported 108 tons during the year, and the agents stated that a 
much larger quantity could be ptaced at satisfactory prices. 
The local market had been satisfactory. As a direct result о? 
the Association’s efforts the priee of honey had greatly ad- 
vanced, and prices were now obtained which formerly had 
heen deemed impossible. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report. said 
the Association was quite able to provide all the honey required 
in New Zealand, and also exports. Every beekeeper should be 
a shareholder in the Association. He suggested that the Asso- 
ciation should assemble its own tins. 

The report and balance-sheet were adopted. 

Mr. Erie A, Wills was re-appointed auditor. 

The following officers were elected ;—Directors—Messrs. 
Н. W. Gilling, R. W. Brickell, J. Rentoul, A. Ireland, E. J. 
Pink, А. Н. Davis, and Н. С. Wedde. 


PROHIBITING THE IMPORTATION OF HIVE BEES INTO 

NEW ZEALAND. 

By I. HOPKINS.) 

Mr, President, Ladies and Gentlemen, — 
T was asked to contribute a paper to be read at this Con- 
ference, and after some thought I considered that I could not 


introduce a more important subject for your consideration and 
diseussion at the present stage of our beekeeping industry than 
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e future further парога оца of bees 
d y object in choosing this subject is 
ar conntry. Met the great risk we are running i 
bring clearly to tn introducing one or Cu ot du Se 
time terious diseases (mysterious because of their 
eak now and again without apparent cause) 
revalent in 0 es and which have so far defied all 
тогі to discover © есіуе ешон, к үт 
In parts of Australia every now and hen we hear of an 
outbreak of what is popularly known as the ‘Disappearing 
Trick,” of which т shall have more to say later, Then again 
in the Western and North-Western States of America quite 
recently there were very serious losses of bees by an outbreak 
of a sirange disease. Now, the physical symptoms of these 
"strange diseases" in both eountries mentioned are similar, 
and both approach very closely those of the Isle of Wight" 
disease—in fact, so clo: that those best. able to judge declare 
them to be one and the same disease. In view of this opinion 
it may be well to refer to it and its ruinous results in Britain. 


that of prohibiting in th 


“Isle of Wight” Disease (Microsporidiosis). 


Doubtless most of you have read more or less about this 
disease, and are aware of the tremendous losses of bees caused 
by it in Britain, which losses are still occurring without check 
where there are any bees left to be attacked, I may safely 
say that. every issue of the ‘British Bee Journal” contains 
reports of losses from different parts of the country, and the 
prospects before British beekeeping from a commercial point 
of view is at present almost hopeless. 

Some three years ago the President of the British Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries officially stated that the lo 
up to that time through the "Isle of Wight’’ disease were 
valued at more than £1,000,000. It must be much greater now. 


History of the Disease. 


There appears to be strong evidence that the disease is not 
a new one, that in its features and effects it resembles that 
known on the Continent as “Mal de Маі” (May pest), “Ма! 
de Maggio," ''Mai Prankheit," and in English-speaking 
countries as bee paralysis and vertigo, dizziness (Dadant). The 
symptoms vary, but the distention of the abdomen and the 
inability of the bees to fly are the chief ones. 

The outbreak under consideration was first notieed in the 
south-easterm districts of the Isle of Wight (hence its popular 
name) in 1904, from whenee the disease rapidly spread over 
the whole island, and so deadly was its effect that im. 1908 
searcely a live bee remained in any part of it, In 1906 the 
outlook had become so serious that the attention of the British 
poss a Agriculture and Fisheries was evoked, and Mr, A. D. 
5 a ae 222 of Christ's College, Cambridge, was appointed 
Tn 1909 mde ài ЈЕ disease. Ніз report was published in 1907. 
dS es m ARR had spread to the mainland, and so rapidly 

i P expand that in 1911 cases were reported from the South 
ot peoa East Anglia, Wales, and as far north as Blair 

е, in Scotland, and Stornaway in the outer Hebrides. In 
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1911 a commission consisting of four scientists and one practical 
beekeeper was appointed to investigate the disease. In Мау 
1912, their first report was published, and a further report 
appeared in July, 1913. They are very complete and compre- 
hensive, covering betwen them 190 pages. Briefly, the result 
of their investigation is that the disease affeets adult bees only 
and not the brood; that it is due to a parasitie baeteria named 
by Dr. Zander Nosema Apis; that it is very infectious, and 
that the chief sources of the spreading of this disease is “іп- 
fected carriers." Now. I wish this Conference to take par- 
ticular note of this, because it is on this fact that I chiefly base 
my statement of the great risk we are running in importing 
bees from where these so-called strange diseases exist. 

"Carriers" are individuals im the animal world which, 
while infected with death-dealing germs themselves, seem to 
be immune to them, but spread disease wherever they go. The 
report says:—''Infeeted carriers are probably the most im- 
portant agents in spreading the disease by infecting water and 
food with their faeces, as well as in keeping it im existence 
from season to season," and “the trade in bees from infected 
districts helps to disseminate the disease over greater areas than 
would be reached by natural means.'" 

I will now refer to what appears to be similar outbreaks 
in Australia and America. 


Australia. 

Several present will no doubt remember a serious and 
sudden outbreak of a strange disease that occurred in Victoria 
in the spring of 1909, whem the bees in some districts—notably 
those near the Grampian Hills—were nearly wiped ош. 
Mr. Beuhne, the Government Apiarist for Victoria, stated 
before the Victorian Apiarists’ Association in 1909 that the 
trouble was not new to Australia, and that he sustained a 
heavy loss from the ‘‘Disappearing Trick” nine years before. 
The losses were so severe in 1909 that an investigation into 
the cause of the disease was conducted by Mr. Perey William- 
son, Commonwealth Analyst, and an officer from the Common- 
wealth Customs Laboratory. After a very complete investiga- 
tion and inoculation experiments, the following report was 
issued:—'‘The results of this investigation lead to the con- 
clusion that the disease observed in Victorian bees is due to 
am organism known as Nosema Apis, first described by Dr. 
Zander, of Erlangen." Some bees (diseased) were sent to Dr. 
Zander, and he confirmed the above opinion. 


America, 

Those who keep themselves posted on what is occurring 
in the bee world outside of our own country will be aware of 
the periodical outbreaks of a strange disease of adult bees in 
America. Quite recently there were severe losses in the 
Western and North-western States. From the report of 
symptoms trom different quarters published in the bee journals, 
they so exactly correspond with those of the Isle of Wight 
disease that the junior Editor of the British Bee Journal, than 
whom no one should be a better judge, unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced in *'Gleanings" that the disease is Mierosporidiosis. 
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New Zealand. 

yop our own position at. the present time, 
Sera only the one bee disease (Bacillus 
contend against all through (I hope the item on 
larve) to conte is not to be taken as a hint that we have Isle 
the Order pee FAT suspicion of it), and this we are dealing 
EN a (it so far that it now gives careful beekeepers 
successfully Т, АЛЕН The position and future prospects 
n d Dy could scarcely be better, but we must not 
es hat % has taken nigh on forty years of strenuous worl, 
rte ae ‘soreness of heart has been experienced before 
it reached its present stage. 7 


Taking all these matters into 
consideration, and comparing our position with that of the 
y in other countries where these strange diseases occur, 
importing queens that may be “саг- 
riers’? of these diseases, would it not be suicidal on our part 
to continue to run the risk we have done hitherto, and undo the 
grand result of nearly forty years’ work? Remember, there 
js no known cure for Mierosporidiosis, that queens (aecording 
to the report) are “parasitic carriers’? as well as workers and 

ntrodueed we may expect out- 


drones, and that when once 1 п Y € 
breaks to occur every now and again, as is the ease in other 


countries. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I hope the Conference will 
give the matter its earnest consideration, and take such steps 
as it deems necessary to eliminate all risk’ of introducing bee 
diseases from other countries, and urge the Department of 
Agriculture to act promptly. 


Mr. Ralph Askew said:— 

The first mention of an epidemic among the bees of the Isle 
of Wight appears to have been made by Yank in 1906, who 
describes the bees as crawling in the autumn and the death 
of stocks after packing down for winter. Another writer says 
the abdomen of the affected bee is mot distended in every 
case, while the wings are often twisted back, having the appear- 
ance of being dislocated. 

Early in 1911 the disease was known to be present in 
several parts of England, and had been reported from Scotland. 
The great bulk of evidence obtainable pointed to the disease 
being infectious, and probably produced by some bacterial or 
protozoal parasite. 

И Dr. Malden had proved that no bacteria could be found in 
in the tissues of diseased bees except those in the alimentary 
сапа], Drs. Fantham and Porter, who worked for a number 
as years on this disease, had found a protozoa, also discovered 
by Zander in. Bavaria named Nosema Apis was commonly 
present, often in large numbers, in the intestines of bees, ex- 
hibiting the symptoms of Isle of Wight digease, 
ad Ed ревуғрив of the Isle of Wight in 1906 described 
ese oig h was devastating their apiaries, and of which 
ee Дала e abdominal distension and inability to fly, 
Fera Dr Mr Mese ived with. incredulity ; but investi- 
Melden УЫТ» n of the Board of Agriculture, and Dr. 
at the statements as to the deadly character 


Let us now 
Apparently we 


indus! 
and from where we are 
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of the visitation had not heen exaggerated. The first cases 
reported from the mainland in 1909 occurred in counties nearest 
the Isle of Wight, and was thought to have been introduced 
with bees from the Island, 

A more careful study of the records and more extensive 
knowledge of the symptoms prove that the idea that all cases 
сап be traced to the Isle of Wight outbreak is no longer 
tenable. We now know that the disease manifests itself in 
various ways, and that outbreaks of the disease, characterised 
by similar symptoms, have occurred in all parts of the world 
This being the case, we naturally want to learn all we ean of 
the symptoms. Certain symptoms, such as the inability to 
fly. the presence of numerous bees crawling on the ground in 
front of the hives, and the gradual dwindling of stocks, are 
common, but many other symptoms have been recorded, and 
no one symptom is characteristie of the disease. The only 
essential feature is the death of large numbers of bees, and 
often of the whole stock, especially during wet and cold periods 
of the year or during winter months. 

Malden says the disease is probably endemie, but that, 
owing to lack of observation, it often passes unnoticed in mild 
seasons, the loss of bees being attributed to cold, starvation, 
dying, dwindling, diarrhea, and other causes. It is only in 
severe epidemics that the disease attracts much notice. All the 
investigators, both in England and on the Continent, emphasise 
the fact that the disease cannot be diagnosed with any cer- 
tainty without careful microscopical examination. 

To prove that Nosema Apis is responsible for this disease, 
а number of experiments were made. By feeding honey or 
syrup containing spores to healthy bees, placing bees dead 
of the disease in cages occupied by healthy bees, and placing 
healthy bees in cages in which diseased bees had travelled. 
Some experiments seemed to indicate that partially immune 
stocks exist, but which may harbour the parasite, and act as 
centres of infection to susceptible stocks. The Nosema Apis 
mainly developes іш the cells lining the chyle stomach, and 
during the process the cells are injured and often destroyed 
by the immense numbers of young parasites which are pro- 
duced, and the infected bee may die either before or after the 
spore stage is reached. It has been proved that Nosema is 
usually: found in the intestines of bees exhibiting signs of the 
Isle of Wight disease, but not im the intestines of bees from 
healthy stocks. 


As far as treatment is concerned, nothing has been found 
of any or very little success im preference to drugs, and it is 
improbable that any successful drug treatment will be found. 
The methods of prevention most likely to prove of any use are 
provision of pure water, destruction of all dead bees and in- 
fected matter, destruction of diseased stocks, Ее, 

The discussion which followed these papers was continued 
for some time, and eventually it was 

Resolved on the motion of Mr. Ireland, seconded by Mr. 
Askew, and carried by 24 to 9—*That the importation of 
queens nnd bees be prohibited while there is any danger of 
introducing the Isle of Wight disease into the Dominion.” 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted ag 

follows :—President, Mr. J. Rentoul; Vice-President, Mr. W, E. 

Barker; Secretary, Mr, R. W. Brickell; Executive: North— 

Messrs. H. R. Penney and E. W. Sage; South—Messrs, A. 
Ireland and W. B. Bray. 

EVENING SESSION, 
The evening session was devoted to a lantern lecture by 
Mr. Ò. R. Bostock. The attendance at this idet was ‘small 


and the entertainment spoilt through some defect manifesting 
itself in the lantern, What was shown was highly appreciated, 


THIRD DAY, 


On resuming, the Constitution Committee—Messrs. Sage 
and Wareup—moved the adoption of the amendments to the 
Constitution. These were carried, Very little discussion took 
place, and the amended following Constitution was adopted 


unanimously. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL BEEKEEPERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

1. The organisation shall be known as the National Bee- 
keepers’ Association of New Zealand. 

2. The Registered Office of the Association shall be at 50 
Castle Street, Dunedin, or such other place as the Executive 
may from time to time determine. Due notice of any change 
shall be sent to the Registrar, 

3. The Association shall have a Common Seal, which shall 
be kept in the custody of the Secretary, and shall only be 
affixed to documents at meetings of the Executive, and the 
affixing of the same shall always be attested by at least three 
members of the Executive. As regards third parties, the 
Common Seal shall be deemed to have been duly affixed if such 
affixing purports to be attested by three members of the Exeeu- 
tive, and that notwithstanding any invalidity in the appoint- 
ment of any member of the Executive or any irregularity in 
the meeting at which same was affixed or in any other matter 
connected with the affixing of the same; and as regards third 
parties the signatures of the persons purporting to attest the 
affixing of the Seal shall be sufficient evidence that those 
persons are members of Executive. 

4. The object of the Association shall be the improvement of 
the beekeeping industry, furthering the interests and the pros- 
perity of the beekeepers throughout the Dominion. Ws 

5. Membership shall be extended to any beekeeper who is in 
accord with the aims and objects of the Association, and who 
pays an annual subscription on the following seale :— 


Upto 15eol... 5/- 
DoiotbDo 2.2. v6 LEE OP 10/- 
Dp101D0 o е а 57 42 S ou 7 
Dpio2005 2" 20/- 


and 5/- for every additional 100 or portion thereof, Hon, 
members’ subscription shall be £1 1s, per annum. 
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6. Subscriptions to the Association are due a : 
June Ist in each year, and must be paid wit Hee 
months from that date. Members who do not resign by пона 
under their hand оп or before July 31st in each year shall he 
deemed to be members of the Association for that year. and 
their subscriptions shall be due and payable. m 
7. District Branches of the Association may be formed 
where there. are seven or more beekeepers desirous of forming 
a Branch, such Branch to be known and to work under the 
.name and title of the National Beekeepers’ Association of New 
Zealand, registered, ..........22.......... Branch. 

(a) The Branch Secretary shall. as far as possible, collect 
all fees from members of his Branch, and shall remit 
the same to the General Secretary at the end of each 
quarter. The General Secretary shall immediately 
pay to all Branch Secretaries a sum of money being 
not less than 75 per cent. of the money collected by 
the Branch. 

(b) The Branches may be paid a further sum or sums of 
money should they at amy time be іп need of assistance 
to carry out any speeial work which the National 
Executive approves 

(c) The Branches may also apply to the National Executive 
for an advance to meet their current expenses, and 
the National Exeeutive shall advance such sums of 
money on request. 


8. Beekeepers may be either direct or Branch members of 
the Association at their option. All cireulars and notives issued 
by the General Secretary shall state that it is advisable that 
members be attached to a Branch where one exists. Only those 
who pay their subseriptions to the Branch Secretary shall be 
deemed to be members of a Branch. 

9. Tt is specially provided that any existing Association 
may automatically become a Distriet Branch of the National 
by the passing of a formal resolution adopting the National 
constitution subject to the provision of Clause 7. 

10. The Executive shall consist of a President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Seeretary-Treasurer, and four members (two being from 
eaeh island), who shall be eleeted at the Annual Meeting 
Should any vacancy осепг during the year the Executive shall 
fill the vacaney. The duties of the Executive shall be:—The 
general control of the Association's business in furthering the 
interests of the Association; the publication of reports; adver- 
tising and marketing of honey, and any other business which 
may be deemed advisable in the general interest of members. 

11, The President shall preside at all meetings of the 
Executive, and also sign all cheques, He shall have a delibera- 
tive as well as casting vote. 5 

12. The Vice-President shall oeeupy the chair in the 
absence of the’ President, and in the event of the office of 
President becoming vacant he shall act until a new President 
is appointed, 

Voy The General Seeretary-Treasurer shall collect alt 
money due to the Association, except as is provided in 865500, 
(а), Clause 7; keep such books and accounts as the Base 
may require; eountersign cheques; conduct the correspondence ; 


on 
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he meetings, and do any other such work 

as is necessary or the Executive may direct; he shall also write 

the Annual Report and prepare the Balance Sheet, which must 
be signed by the Auditor. 

14. The General Seeretary shall forward to the Branch 
Seeretaries reports of the meetings of the Executive, and the 
District Secretaries shall forward for the information of the 
National Executive à report of the meetings of the Branches 
and a copy of the annual report and balance-sheet. 

15. The General Seeretary shall provide the Branches with 
printed stationery. and circulars free of charge, and the 
Branches shall use such stationery and circulars exclusively. 

16. The Annual General Meeting of members shall be held 
in June or as near thereto as May be deemed advisable for the 
purpose of receiving the Report and Balance Sheet, the election 
of Office-bearers, and the appointment of Auditors for the 
ensuing year, the discussion of any subjects of interest to the 
beekeepers which may be brought forward, and general. 

l7. At the Annual or Special General Meetings delegates 
may represent the District Branch and vote on the following 
terms :—On. all questions of which notice of motion have heen 
given, the delegate or delegates may exercise one vote for 
every financial member of their Branch. 

18. This constitution may be amended at any Annual or 
Special General Meeting called for that purpose, provided 
that sixty clear days’ notice of the proposed amendment be 
given by circular calling the meeting to each member of the 
‘Association and to the Distriet Branches. 

19. It is specially provided that should any question arise 
which in the opinion of the Executive should be decided by the 
members, they shall issue to each member of the Association 
and to the Secretary of all local Branches a clear statement 
of the position, and provide a voting paper so that members 
may vote on the question by mail. The voting shall close not 
less than thirty days from the date notices are posted. The 
voting paper shall state the date on which the poll shall close. 

20. Dissolution.—The Association may be dissolved at any 
Special General Meeting called for that purpose, provided that 

all the liabilities of the Association have been discharged ; two- 
thirds of the members present ; Rule 10b applying, the meeting 
may resolve that the "Association be dissolved as from the date 
named in such resolution. The property and the funds of the 
‘Association after such dissolution shall be divided amongst the 
financial members of the Associ tion in the proportion of the 
fees they have paid during the year that the dissolution takes 

place. 
Messrs. Allan, Sage, Askew, and Wareup were appointed 
a deputation to wait upon the Minister of Agriculture to 
bring under his notice the resolutions of the Conference; and 
after interviewing the Minister they reported that they had 
been very well received, and the Minister had promised to give 
the matters brought under his notice eareful consideration, and 
where possible requests will be complied with, 

Two Additional Apiary Tnstruetors.—There was not very 
much chance of two additional apiary instructors being ap- 
pointed during the currency of the war, it might be possible 


keep the minutes oft 
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to appoint a clerk, who would relieve th E i 
of a good deal of their clerieal work. Мерет 


State Apiary in the South Island.—That this matter w. 
be kept in view, and would be given favourable а тоо 
when the South Tsland State Farm was under consideration, 
"That the freights were under consideration at the present 
time. and the tendency was to imerease, but the Government 
would consider the advisability of reducing the charges on 
honey for export at any rate, E 


That the prohibition of the importation of bees could be 
promised from such countries as were known to be affected with 
the Isle of Wight disease, bnt they could not promise whether 
the total prohibition was possible. 

The Bluff could be promised as a grading port for the 
export of honey. 

Mr. E. P. Turner (Forestry Department) gave an interest- 
ing anc instructive address on *' Trees for Timber" (to be pub- 
lished next month), and at its conclusion a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Turner was carried by acclamation, 

It was resolved, on the motion of Mr. W. B. Bray—''That 
in view of the well-known fact that the existing timber will 
not last many years, this Conference of beekeepers is of the 
opinion that the Government should provide for the need of 
future generations by making extensive plantations annually 
of the quieker-growing trees, especially pinus and signus for 
casing purposes.'" 

Resolved on the motion of Mr. Pink—'' That the Exeeutive 
be instructed’ to prepare and report to next Conference a 
scheme of finanee embodying a similar idea to that adopted 
by the Fruitgrowers' Federation." 


Mr. J. C. Hobbs read à paper, 


THE MANAGEMENT OF OUT APIARIES. 


In dealing with this subject, it seemed advisable to take 
my hearers with me in my trips to the apiaries worked by me, 
and explain and show what is done om each occasion. 

After the honey is harvested and the bees are snugged up 
for winter, the first visit is usually made in July. The long 
grass is then pulled or eut away from the entrances, and if 
there is grass or weeds touching the hives it is cleared away. 
The hives are then ''heffed'—that is, the weight of the hive 
is tried by lifting. Just one end is tipped up an inch or so 
with one hand. If the hive is, say, four or six storeys and 
full of honey, it is not usually lifted. Colonies with honey to 
spare are marked by putting a little tuft of grass under the 
lid at the baek. If the weight of a hive indieates that it is 
short, it is opened up and a tuft of grass pushed under the 
coven in front, previously removing an empty comb or two. 
thus making room for comb honey taken from hives with super- 
abundance А 

After the apiary is gone through, the number of combs of 
honey wanted is counted; them they are taken from hives 
marked as described, and fed to those short, this being done 
towards evening so as to prevent robbing. If any queenless 


colonies are found they are united with single story hives. 
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Drone layers are killed and similarly treated like the wise 
fertile workers. 

The hives of dead or robbed ''onts" are turned, the en- 
trance and back facing where the sides were, so they can be 
distinguished all over the apiary as empties. If there is too 
much old pollen in the combs they are taken home in the light 
brake used for running round the apiaries to be boiled down. 
After going through my eight apiaries in like manner, there 
js usually nothing more to do to the bees till the Ist of 
September. 

September is a very important month with me, and all the 
apiaries are visited twice; during that time the second and 
third trips are made. If any of the apiaries are short of honey, 
syrup-feeding begins. This may be half-boiled honey and halt 
sugar; heavy syrup is fed this time of year so as to save labour 
and avoid over-stimulation. Weak colonies are not given 
syrup but a comb of honey in ease they get robbed out. The 
boiled honey is earried round im old honey or benzine tins. 
The feeding outfit consists of a sl allow tank about 3 ft. long, 
2 ft. wide, and something near біп. deep. The strainer is the 
bottom half of a benzine tin with numerous holes punched in 
the bottom from the inside the size of No. 3 shot and half an 
inch apart all over bottom of tim. Two opposite sides are bent 
over half an inch to lift it by. Three or four benzine buckets 
with proper bucket handles in. if you don't саге to eut your 
hands; if you don't mind, ordinary feneing wire will do, and 
one or two shallow trays to eateh drips of syrup eomplete the 
feeding outfit. I must not forget a piece or two of canvas or 
hessen to cover things up from the bees while filling syrup into 
combs. To set up the outfit, four supers are put down in pairs 
side by side to place the tank on. Suitable empty combs are 
placed in supers in the most convenient position. Three gallons 
of water are poured into the tank. 56 lbs. of No. 2 sugar are 
then tipped into the water, another three gallons of water 
added, and stirring begins; a piece of board or neue. hive lid 
has been found the most suitable thing for this ‘purpose. 
Everything is now ready to fill combs. Place one or two empty 
combs at one end of tank floating om syrup. The strainer is 
dropped into the syrup at the other end, when it instantly fills 
with the syrup. It is them lifted. over the combs, and the 
syrup rained into them till one side is filled; then the combs 
are turned over, and the other side is similarly treated. The 
filled combs are then placed in supers. with drip trays under- 
neath. To carry round to the hives, the filled combs are placed 
endwise in buckets. Іп September the work of taking off 
empty combs and cleaning bottom-boards is begun; if the 
weather is suitable the examination for foul-brood commences. 

During October the apiaries are visited every eleven days, 
and as many colonies as possible examined for foul-hrood, 
swarming, and  supereedure, Queen-renring also begins 
wherever conditions are found favourable. If any cases of 
foul-brood are found, these are generally taken home to the 
quarantine apiary, to be cured there, These are wrapped in 
hive sheets made of fine sugar bags sewn together, The odd 
bag is cub in two and goes on the end of the other four, To 
pack a hive for travelling, place a lid or a stool down at the 
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back or front of the colony 10, 
a hive sheet over it the jeng 
smoke the bees gently if th 
carefully on to the middle 
underneath should be in сету 
carefully on to the sheet, ‹ 


ngthwise with the hive. Spread 
gth at right angles to the hive: 
ey are likely to fly; lift the hive 
of the hive sheet (the stool or lid 
tral to the hive sheet) ; lift the hive 
à 3 w the nearer end tightly ov: e 
top of the hive; this should keep in all the bees; ES iesus 


with the other end of sheet; now wrap the whole thing up like 
a grocer does a parcel, drawing the cloth tight at the corners 
The two ends are stretched over the top and pinned with 214-in 
nails, which are kept handy for the purpose. The writer has 
served nine years at the grocery trade, so it comes quite 
natural to him to pack a hive for shifting this way. A thin 
mat or two is usualy placed over the frames of the hive to 
keep bees getting at one when the lid is taken off. If the 
colony is weak or has plenty of room, the lid is sometimes left 
on. Infected colonies are given their own lids and stools 
whem taken home, as these have to be disinfected by boiling 
when the spring eleaning-up is made. 

The first signs of superceding and swarming are welcomed, 
but I sometimes get very sick of swarming before the season is 
over, The first indication of superseding or swarming is the 
building of embryo cells; the second, I take it, the enlargement 
of the cells, which prepares them for the queen to lay in. It 
early queens are wanted very much, it may be all right for the 
beekeeper to start a batch of cells from such a hive if other 
conditions are favourable, such as drones on the way, colonies 
very strong, the apiary in a sheltered position, and a flow of 
honey to encourage the bees. Daily feeding would be very ad- 
vantageous during cell-building and mating time, but with me 
this is impossible unless I сап manage to do it automatically 
by eloek-work. It could be done, I believe, but would it be 
worth while? The man that built the Strasburg clock could 
have done it, or another maw like him would be doing it now, 


Any colonies that need their queens superseding are 
marked by placing a wire peg at the left-hand corner while 
standing facing the hive, These are dealt with throughout 
the queen-rearing season, Says a writer in **Gleanings” :— 
“The best time to rear queens is from the beginning of the 
swarming season until the maim honey flow commences.” 1 
think that will appeal to everyone. , 

The fourth round to the apiaries is made in the beginning 
of October, If strong colonies are found with queen cells, 
queen-rearing begins a la Doolittle, or else their queen and 
all their brood are taken away, and a comb containing many 
eggs and unsealed larvi placed in the hive. This comb is, of 
course, taken from a breeding colony ; if conditions are suitable 
and time allows a batch of grafted cells is also put in alongside 
the comb of brood, drone larvie and eggs are cut out of M 
comb as much as possible, as the bees have a trick of е 
ing to build cells with such. In case the weather is bad Aor 
the next ten days, combs containing plenty of pollen are aisi 
supplied. The bees should be crowded somewhat. 

A mat is placed over the combs, with a space for bees 


to come up to the combs of syrup placed in ап ee ae 
top. Cell-building hives are given two marks of identi 
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sire peg at right-hand corner. This means the colony is 
HO bene an ES super set on top of lid; that indicates 
that the colony is cell-building. Sometimes two or more hives 
are set for cells, as some colonies will only build a few cells, 
while others will start and finish dozens. In September and 
October weak colonies that have two or more storeys are re- 
duced to the brood chamber only. Most colonies will, however, 
continue in two and three storeys, some even four. The search 
for foul-brood and the cleaning of bottom-boards is in full 
swing this month. The colonies with the most inferior queens 
are dequeened at this trip, and if it seems advisable some very 
strong ones are divided by putting a queen exeluder between 
the brood—half the brood above and half below. The queen 
can be either top or bottom: What does it matter? There is 
no need to waste time looking for her. 


The sixth trip, towards the middle of October, is one of 
great interest. The first thing to do when arriving at the 
apiaries is to examine the cell-builders, and cut out the cells 
and place them on top of the frames among the bees with 
the points hanging down. To do the cutting out of cells, a thin 
sharp narrow-bladed tapering pen-knife is preferred; if the 
blade is first wetted with fruit juice or honey it is not so 
likely to drag. When three cells are side by side, it will be 
necessary to cut through the middle one, and only secure two 
for placing in other hives. Plenty of butt must be left on the 
cells, or if the cell is eut into the very least bit the bees will 
destroy it. When the cells are all cut out and placed in a row 
between two frames the hive is closed up, leaving things 
handy to get at the cells when wanted. The next thing to do 
is to proceed to the colonies that were dequeened last trip, and 
give them a heavy smoking. This takes the fight out of them. 
Their own cells are carefully destroyed, and a cell from the 
cell-builder queen pressed into the middle of the brood. With 
hives previously prepared for dividing a cell is given the queen- 
less half. It is usual to leave the laying queen or the old 
stand, and place the one with the cell on a fresh position; but 
I find it best to do the reverse, and give the сей to the old 
stand, but have not tested this extensively enough to be dog- 
matic about it. If the bees are well smoked before dividing 
up, they won't desert their new location, thus allowing that 
work to be done first thing in the morning, giving time in 
evening for feeding, &e. I have only tried that plan one 
season, but am very favourably impressed with it, as when 
making nuclei hives іп evening or dividing, and using little 
smoke so as not to disturb bees and cause them to fly back, they 
would sting enough to drive one nearly mad. Now it is done 
at a more convenient time without stinging, and the bees 
thor ighly subdued and ccmpletely under control. All hives 
with cells given them have a peg placed in the centre of the 
front, so that in following trips they can be distinguished from 
other colonies. It is sometimes best not to examine these 
‘olonies till the trip after next, as the bees occasionally ball 
the queen when she is just mated or only starting to lay, I 
teat threo uio арала іші way last year. On the other hand, 
Ea r queen have failed, something can be done for 
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Throughout November about three А 
round the apiaries, or a visit every fevers dye Quos даба 
continues, nucleus hives are built up with brood from este 
strong colonies, strong hives haye an extra super of som 
given them. Combs most likely to be attacked with moths 
are used first, so as to preserve them, such as combs containing 
pollen, and those that have been a long time off the hives. 
When overhauling a colony, it is a good thing to put the onter 
bottom combs into the position of the middle top combs, say a 
hive is in two storeys. The bees them give these combs that 


have beer neglected a good cleaning out. Moths must be kept 
down by every means possible 


Iv December supering is im full swing. also dividing, 
queen-rearing, and the building up of the young laying queen 
with brood. All the old bees should be brushed off so as to 
minimise the risk of losing the queen simply by opening a 
hive; but it has got to be done. 


Ша good flow is coming, two or three supers are often put 
ог at one jump, and Т am sometimes rewarded by finding them 
nearly full at next trip 


There is so much to be said about supering and extracting 
that it must be left for a future оесаѕіоп. If each of us 
develop a system of working suitable to our conditions and 
loeations, do our work thoroughly. putting our hearts and 
plenty of enthusiasm into our work, keep our work well for- 
ward, have everything in readiness for the honey flow, such as 
combs, foundation in frames, tanks, honey packages, &e., do 
the right thing at the right time, and do it the right way too, 
we shall all succeed in the end. 


Mr. G. V. Westbrooke gave the result of his experiments 
with the hydrometer as follows: 


TESTING HONEY FOR RIPENESS. 


The fact of knowing that by the use of the hydrometer 
a considerable amount of worry and anxiety could be avoided 
by the beekeeper induced me to take a special interest im this 
instrument. It was whilst carmymg out experiments that I 
realised that it was almost impossible during the summer 
months (at least in the north) to reduee the temperature of 
honey down to the standard required—i.e. 60 deg. F—without 
the aid of ice, As this is rarely proeurable by the average bee- 
keeper, experiments were earried out with a view of ascertain- 
ing if it were possible to know the specific gravity at 60 deg. 
if tested at a higher temperature, It was whilst reliquifying 
the honey for the Panama Exhibtion that I diseovered it was 
possible. 


A number of samples were then tested at various degrees 
of temperature, and it was found that if taken at 80 deg. F. 
and tested with a “Тай ев” No. 4 hydrometer, and it vegis- 
tered 83. By adding 1 point om the hydrometer reading for 
each 10 deg. of heat above 60, it would bring it to the same 
as if taken at 60 deg. Thus, 83 at 80 deg. equals 84 at 70 deg. 
and 86 at 60 deg. 
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The following are a few of the tests recorded :— 


A. E, Mikkleson, Waihou. 


No. 1. 
Temperature (Fah.) Hydrometer Reading. 
80% 83 
Reduced to .. 2. 70° 84 | 1 
as 609 — 85 X 5 equals 1.425 correct sp. 
gravity. 
No, 2.—W. Hooper-Teed, Waihou. 
70° 83 
Reduced to .. 24 ho 8315 
n^ а OU” 84 equals 1.420 sp. gravity at 
60° 


No. 3.—Messrs. Jones Bros., Pirongia. 
100° 79% (a) 
90° 80 
80° 81 
60° 83 equals 1415 sp. gravity. 


Reduced to .. 


No. 4.—Messrs. Pearson Bros., Hamilton. 
100* 8215 (a) 
Reduced to... .. 80° 84 
b a Aes 70° 85 
E * d 60* 86 equals 1.430 sp. gravity. 
(a) Note.—It is not reliable if taken at a temperature over 90°, 
as the honey then reaches almost its maximum of thinness. 


From these it will be seen that it is quite possible to test 
honey at any temperature ranging between 60° and 90° F. 
with certainty, and so show the gravity that it would be at 602, 


Testing Thick Honey. 


Sometimes the honey is so dense that the hydrometer will 
not sink into it. When such is the case, take equal parts of 
honey and water by measure (not by weight), mix thoroughly, 
then test with Twaddles No. 2 hydrometer (ranging from 24 
to 48), multiply the result by 2, which gives the same result as 
a No. 4. Thus, if it registers 42 with water, multiply 42 by 
2, equals .84X5 equals .420, to which must be added the specific 
gravity of water 1.000; therefore 1.000 added to 420 equals 
1.420, the correct specifie gravity. It was a few weeks ago that 
I found that taking equal parts honey and water by weight 
was inaccurate. Having some granulated honey to test, to 
save the time required to reliquify it I proceeded to test by 
the method advocated for dense honey. I weighed out a quan- 
tity of honey and added the same weight of water, and then 
inserted the hydrometer, and found it registered only 37, 
which was equal to a specifie gravity of 1.370. This I knew 
must be wrong. I then reliquified the balance of the honey 
and tested it with a No. 4 hydrometer, and it registered 85, 
equal to 1.425 gravity. I then tried the former method by 
measuring (not weighing) equal parts of the honey and water, 
and found it registered 4214, which is equal to a gravity of 
1.425, and was correct. То make sure, another sumple of 
awy was then tested, and showed the same proportionate 
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These are the records of two samples of hone 

No. 1.—Cassrell's Honey, Paeroa, S 

No. 4 Hydrometer.—Taken , Я S 
gravity. (Correet.) At 60° Е. 85 equals 1455 sp. 

No. 2. Hydrometer.—Equal parts hone E E 
372 equals 74 equals 1510! ie by weight, 


No. 2 Hydrometer.—Equal parts honey and w 
4215»x2 equals 85 equal to 1.425. 


No. 2.—T. Abbott, Pipiroa. 

No. 4 Hydrometer— Taken at 60° е 
( Correet.) 

No. 2 Hydrometer—Equal part honey and water b i 
equals 72 equals 1.360. ( Wrong.) ge 

No. 2 Hydrometer.—Equal part honey and water by measure, 
equals 42X2 equals 84 equals 1.420. (Correet.) 


Perhaps the simplest and quickest way for the beekeeper 
to test thick honey is for him to haye a large glass or beaker 
on which is a mark to contain about 4 ozs. water. Fill this 
with water up to the mark, then pour it into another vessel and 
fill again up to the mark with honey; then add the water 
previously measured to the honey, and mix thoroughly. Then 
test with a No. 2 Twaddles hydrometer, and note the number 
to whieh the instrument sinks, and multiply it by 10. Place the 
decimal point before the result and add 1,000. This gives 
the correct specific gravity. Thus, if it registers 43— 

43X10 equals 430 add 1000 

1,000 
1.430 specifie gravity. 

It is generally recognised that honey having a greater 
density than 1.420 is sufficiently ripe for keeping purposes, and 
a sate standard for export. Should your honey come below 
that standard, it would be advisable to place it om the local 
market as early as possible, , that it may be consumed before the 
following spring, as it would uot be likely to ferment during 
the cooler months, but would probably do so when the warmer 
weather prevailed. 


ater by measure, 
(Correet.) 


quals 84 equals 1490, 


Mr. F. A. Jacobsen congratulated the members present on 
the good Conference, and urged those present to follow the 
co-operative movement. 


JOURNAL. 


Considerable diseussion took place, principally on the 
advisability of inereasing the subseription of the Journal to 
4/6 or 5/-. A number of members spoke in highly eulogistie 
terms of the Journal, and stated that the Association could not 
possibly afford to do without it, and they urged everyone pre- 
sent to use every endeavour to secure subscribers for the coming 
year. In order to give it a start a number paid two subserip- 
tions for the current year. On the matter being put to the 
vote, it was decided to earry ou the Journal for another year, 
and to leave the subseription rate at 3/6, as at present. 
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SECOND-HAND CONTAINERS. 


Mr. W. E. Barker moved—''That owing to the very high 
priee of tins, and the probability of still further advances, this 
Conference urge the Government to suspend the regulations 
во as to allow beekeepers to pack their honey in second-hand 
containers, at least for the local market.’’ 

The motion brought forth a considerable amount of dis- 
cussion, the majority of which being adverse, and on being put 
to the meeting was lost by an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. E. А, Earp, apiary instructor, considered that bee- 
keepers should make every effort to market their honey in up- 
to-date packages. The time of the second-hand containers has 
gone, and, moreover, the Health regulations would not permit 
the use of kerosene and benzine tins. Пе congratulated Con- 
ference ош opposing the use of anything but new containers. 

Speaking with reference to the packing of honey for the 
local market, he urged the beekeepers to bottle their own 
product, and not send the honey in bulk to be spoilt by bottlers 
in the cities, A great deal of the honey found on the local 
market was spoilt through over-heating, as the bottlers were 
not conversant with the maximum amount of heat which honey 
should be heated. If the beekeeper would market his honey 
im small packages, better honey would be found on the local 
market, and consequently the sales of honey would greatly 
increase. 

Mr. Earp made special reference to the loss the beekeepers 
had sustained through many of their members serving at the 
front. Quite a large number of commercial beekeepers from 
Otago and Southland were now serving with the Expeditionary 
Forces. 

The President (Mr. Jas. Rentoul) moved—'' That this Con- 
ference expresses its admiration for the members of the 
National now serving at the front, and expresses its sympathy 
with the relatives of those who have made the supreme 
sacrifice.” 

Complimentary remarks from Messrs. Pope, Kirk, and pro- 
minent members of the Association present, votes of thanks 
to the Chairman (Mr. J. Rentoul), and to the Press for the 
liberal amount of space given, brought a most successful Con- 
ference to a close. 


Comments on Passing Bee Events. 
By CRITIC. E 


Pages 364-5 (April Number),—Mr. W. E. Barker's con- 
tribution on “Тһе Farmer, Bees and Clovers’’ is very interest- 
ing, but I think he is a little too hard on our farmers. For 
instance, in the last paragraph of his article, his reflection on 
the intelligence, or want of intelligence, of our farmers re- 
garding the value of the work of bees in connection with agri- 
culture is, I consider, г too sweeping, Had he qualified 
the statement by saying “көше” farmers, J think it would have 
been more correct, Between thirty and forty years ago it 
would have been in order, for the average farmer and Penit- 
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grower in those days knew little of the scientific 

business, and most of them discarded the idea of “Nok 
ing." But, thank goodness, the schoolmaster has been abroad 
since, and in consequence the younger generation of farmers 
ате, taken generally, an intelligent set of men—men who 
realise the value of the abundance of agricultural and horti- 
cultural literature now at their command. Jt is 
indeed to find nowadays a farmer objecting to an api 
his farm on the seore of injury to his erops. 


If I understand Mr. Barker correctly, his proposition is 
that the seeds of plants are nourished during their development 
by the neetar secreted. by the plant. I am doubtful of the 
correctness of this. According to authoritative experiments, 
sugar consists of 42.47 per cent. of carbon and 57.23 per cent. 
of water and its constituents. ‘The earbon is derived from the 
atmosphere, and the other constituents from the atmosphere 
and rain water, so that the nectar seereted by a plant is not a 
product of the soil, and cannot be assimilated by the plant, 
The constituents of seeds, on the other hand, such as gluten 
or albumen and mineral matter, are derived entirely from the 
soil, Anemophilous (wind-fertilising) plants secrete no nectar, 
but yet produce seeds, which goes to show nectar is not needed 
in the development of seeds after cross-fertilisation has taken 
place, 

If the foregoing be correct, and there is the best authority 
for it, then it is not correct to assume (page 365) that the 
saccharine matter so profusely thrown off by the oak was 
surplus foodstuff of the tree itself. 

Page 366.—It is interesting to note that better prices rule 
for honey at the present time than hitherto. The inerease 
ranges from 20 to 25 per cent., but, considering that the price 
of all other food products have gone up. many of them much 
more tham that of honey, the inerease in price of the latter may 
be considered moderate. I kuow as a positive fact that South- 
land honey can be obtained in a city in the North Island at 5d. 
jn bulk. 

Page 367.—I do not think Mr. Cotterell would advocate 
any system in the management of bees that differentiates from 
that generally followed until he had proved to his own satis- 
faction that it is a success and an improvement. It should 
not be overlooked, however, that with every scheme the per- 
sonal factor often makes all the difference between success and 
failure. One person may carry out a project with success, while 
another, endeavouring to follow him as closely as possible, fails, 
and not knowing why he failed condemns the plan. T have 
had no experience with Mr. Cotterell's plan, but I have with 
the McEvoy method, and been successful each time, so that 
it would take some inducement to make me depart. from it, 
The saving of the combs where only one or two colonies are 10 
be treated would hardly be worth considering, but where there 
were many to be done the saving of them would be a large 
item on the eredit side of the ledger. d 

Page 369.— Whatever kind of display of honey сап the N.Z. 
Fruitgrowers’ Federation expeet to have at their show under 
the sehedule published? The restriction of each exhibit to 
two glass bottles of extracted honey (5 lbs. іп all) and four 


rare 
у near 
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sections of comb honey, without any general display, is ridieu- 
lous. The Executive must surely have expected somewhere 
near 100 exhibitors, and was anxious about the space they had 
for beemen. I am aware that my criticism will appear after 
the event, unfortunately; nevertheless, I would advise bee- 
keepers to avoid exhibiting at all shows where such idiotic 
schedules are issued, Instead of such paltry exhibits being an 
advertisement for our industry, they would only bring it into 
ridicule. Owing to the great eost of transit of exhibits and 
personal travel in New Zealand. we cannot expect many exhibi- 
tors of honey at shows; therefore it is foolish to restrict exhibits 
of honey and beeswax to such ridiculous proportions. I think 
the National Association should arrange with the N.Z.H.P.A. 
to get up a comprehensive exhibit of the best grade of honey 
from the chief beekeeping centres of the Dominion, to be ex- 
hibited at the five or six principal Winter Shows. 

Page 374-5.—Is it possible that “Н.В.” and ‘‘Apis Dor- 
sata’’ are arguing from different premises? That one may have 
the true basswood (Tillia Amerieana) in his distriet, and the 
other some different Tillia in his. There are five varieties 
natives of North America, and twelve natives of Europe. Per- 
haps it would be well for each to exchange some foliage with 
twigs of the trees forming the base of their respeetive argu- 
ments before going further; it might clear the air a bit. 


Page 375.—I am sure I feel grateful for the compliment 
Mr. M. Atkinson has paid me, and am glad to know that at least 
one of your readers ‘‘is interested’ in my criticisms. 

It is to be hoped that the request of Mr. Kirk for honey 
for our soldiers will meet with a hearty response. I shall try 
to help. 

Page 376.—Every New Zealand beekeeper, I am sure, will 
be sorry to learn that Mr, Cotterell, our worthy ex-President of 
the National Association and its Waikato Branch, has been 
compelled to undergo a major operation, which prevented his 
attendance at the Conference. It is to be hoped he will soon 
be restored to health again to take his usual active part in our 
industry. 
Page 378 (May Number) —When, extracting from heavy 
combs, especially new ones, it is advisable (to avoid breakages) 
to turu the extractor slowly until a portion of the honey on 
the outer sides is thrown out; then reverse, and turn a bit 
faster until all is thrown out of the other sides; then reverse 
agam and finish the first sides operated upon. If earefully done 
in this manner, the newest of combs will go through without 
damage. 

_ Page 379.—Root tells us that a pint or quart of bisulplride 
of carbon is the usual quantity used according to the size of 
inclosure (comb room), and Dadant tells us that a table- 
spoonful is enough for the combs of a hive. Neither Root nor 
Dadant appear to have had personal experience of this drug. 
Sp oleae, bi aul АШ of carbon aets by evaporation; 
like apie Pus ts. dnt it is said to kill bee moth eggs; 

THE sait y are both heavier than air, and both 
sl 54 be расей if possible above the combs. 

\ word of warning is necessary to those who may think 
of using bi-sulphide of carbon, The fumes are ANE 
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and very explosive, and must be kept away from ey TÉ 
in the shape of fire or fame;; for this reason it is A EUM 
use within a building where matehes might be struck. The 
ordinary method of fumigating combs with sulphur is “safest, 
and I have always found it efficacious; I have just done my 
comb room in this way. Where there are eggs as well as grubs 
a second fumigation will be necessary when the eggs hatch, ' 

Page 387.—It would be a great boon to beekeepers if it 
could be discovered how to extract thick honey from combs 
without injury to them, The best scheme yet put forward for 
utilising the honey seems to be to turn it into bees, but there 
is just the risk of it granulating im the combs if kept over 
till it cam be used. Altogether it is a puzzling question. 

Mr. Ireland's idea of the v.i. to **&row'' seems to be con- 
fined to increase in bulk, which, of course, is one interpretation, 
but he overlooks the fact mentioned, I think, in my last that it 
also means “(о pass from one state to another”; “to result 
as an effect from a cause"; “(о become, to grow pale," This 
last is very appropriate to the growth in honey; but as the 
question of what word we shall use in this connection is not 
very important, I think we may agree to differ and use any one 
of the terms alre employed that in- the opinion of the writer 
may seem most fit. 

Page 389.—Mr. Bray has touched upon a very important 
matter—viz., the messy condition of many makeshift extracting 
wigwams, and the need of cleanliness in the honey house, and, 
I may add, everything abont the apiary. I have seen quite a 
number of sueh shanties, honey from which no eleanly person 
would knowingly consume. I think some regulation should be 
brought into force whereby the apiary inspectors would have 
power to compel every commercial beekeeper to have—(a) A 
suitable honey house, with a separate extracting room, used 
exclusively for that purpose, and only containing the necessary 
appliances for extracting and tinning the honey; and (b) that 
with the exception of honey in tins, the room should not be 
used for the storing of any hives or applianees during the 
extracting season. I should think that visitors during the 
extraeting season to some apiaries I have seen would swear off 
eating honey for the remainder of their lives. As owners of 
dairies, creameries, and other food faetories are enforced by 
Government regulations to keep their workrooms in a clean and. 
sanitary condition, why not honey houses? Possibly the inspec- 
tors may have instructions to call the attention of the health 
officers to any dirty and unhealthy honey houses; if so, it is to 
be hoped they will be strict in this respect. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The following subscriptions have been received for the year 
ending June, 1916 .— А 

Messrs, M. Atkinson, J. B. Armstrong, J. C. Allison, J. Н. 
Appleby, Е. B. Blackwell, John Bull, John Blackie, TEX. Bar- 
wick, А. Baker, Bernard and Barnes, Bristol and Dominions 
Association (Wellington and Bristol), А. E. Bosher, А. А. 
Clarke, W. A. Dawson, А. А. Down, A. R. Dickie, H. W. Earp, 
М, L. Feist, Jos. Glenhill, Robt Gibb, Wm. Heald, G. Hewton, 
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amer. J. ©. Hobbs, W. Hildreth, G. A. Hancox, E. Hart, 
D ШЫҢ L. Lennie, Jolm Little, Miss Meek, 
Messrs. A. J. May, Jas. MeLay, John Pearce, Mrs. M. Pinny, 
W. Reed. W. Richards, M. G. Richter, Jos. Rombach, N E. Rich- 
ardson, W. Rossiter, H. Robinson, P. Sullivan, A Simmonds and 
Co., Ltd., W. A Stout, L. Simpson (7/-), H. C. Taylor, A. B. 
Trethall. W. H. Teed, Б. Whiting, Н. W. Wareup, Wairarapa 
Farmers’ Co-op. Association, F> V. Waters, W. Watson, F. 
Oetgen, C. D. Chisnall, R. Cropp. J. C. Hay, H. Miles, M O’Con- 
nell. H. W. Papps, N. Smedley, A. Werner, A. Walsh 

The following subscriptions have been received for the year 


ending June, Т 


1917:— 
keroyd, Н. Archer, Askew Bros., M. L., Feist, 


enhill. J. C. Hobbs Holdaway 


J. Finlay, 4 

Hamer Haseltine, Miss Jones, Messrs. D. Lusk, А. L. Luke, 
Miss Messrs. R. Palmen (7/-), A. E. 4, №. L. 
Phillips, son Bros, J. Ross, S. Rhodes, E. Т. Smith, N. 


A. W. Westney, 


. W. J. Trownson, Whakatane Pri 
Н. Wareup. W. Watson, H. Wedde. 

Note.—Four letters arrived containing a notiee sent out 
last month requesting payment, together with postal notes, but 
no address o; nature, If your name does not appear in either 
of the above lists, please advise. 
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National Beekeepers’ Association of New Zealand. 


The object of the Association is the Improvement of the 
Beekeeping Industry and furthering the interests and the 
prosperity of the Beekeepers throughout the Dominion. 


DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS AFFILIATED. 

Waikato Beekeepers’ Association. Hon. Sec., E. W. Sage, 
Ohaupo. 

Taranaki Beekeepers’ Association. Hon. Sec., Н. W. Warcup, 
Hawera. 

Canterbury Beekeepers’ Association. Hon. Sec., Miss Mackay, 
Middle Lincoln Road, Spreydon, Christchurch. 

Pahiatua Beekeepers’ Association, Hon. Sec. G. Bentley, 
Pahiatua. 

Southland Beekeepers’ Association. Hon. Sec., L. Gardiner, 
119 Elles Road, Invereargill. 

South Canterbury Beekeepers’ Association. Hon. Sec., R. Lang, 
Geraldine. 

OFFICE-BEARERS OF THE NATIONAL BEEKEEPERS’ 

ASSOCIATION OF NEW ZEALAND. 

President: Mr, J, Rentoul, Cheviot, 
Vice-President: Mr, W, E, Barker, Peel Forest. 
Exeeutive: Messrs, W. B. Bray (Banks Peninsula), A. Ireland. 
(Andover Street, Christehurch), H. R. Penney (Okaiawa), 

E. W. Sage (Ohaupo). 
Secretary: Mr, R. W. Brickell, Dunedin. 
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ITALIAN QUEENS 


From Roots Famous Long Tongued £ 
Red Clover Strain. 
THESE ARE THE BEES THAT FILL 
THE SUPERS AND THE POCKETS, 
SAFE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED. 


1. a 
PRICES. | Untested > 10)/- іш 
wihede. | "Tested -~ - 20/- 35)/- 


M. SHEPHERD, 


10 WILMER STREET “ г; i CHRISTCHURCH. 


The W.F.C.A., Ltd., 


LAMBTON QUAY, 
WELLINGTON. 


(By appointment Suppliers to His Excellency the Governor.) 


We are Agents for this District for The ALLIANCE BOX 
CO., and carry Large Stocks of all BEE REQUISITES. 

All orders receive prompt attention 

Do you know that our name is synonymous with the best of 
everything as suppliers of Food Stuffs. 


DEPARTMENTS: 
Grocery, Wines and Spirits, Crockery and Hardware. 


THE WAIRARAPA FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
Lambton Quay, Wellington. 


W. A. DAWSON, КЕНЕ 


20s. 
425. 


ith the colonies. 
is roturned intact, 
N, FORTROSE, SOUTHLAND, 


taken to ensure safo transit, es] 
however replace a dead queen, from the mi 


Tkuus—Casm with Orpen. 
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Modern Equipment tm Progressive Beekeeper. 


finding that Up-to-date Apinrists are recog- 
nising ibat раза Te most rapidly And economically ‘secured. by tho 
employment of the latest forms of equipment, We make it our business 
to keep in touch with the leading Manufacturers in different parts 
of the Globe, and receive from time to time the most approved and 


reliable devices that have proved themselves by practical resulta. 
Amongst those вте the following, which will be found of distinct service. 


to Beekeepere, not only from the standpoint of saving time and trouble, 
but also in securing economy in time nnd expenditure, 


POWER EXTRACTORS, 


Wo ікепе n specin) pamphlet on this subject, and will be glad fo 
mail & copy free on application. The plant consists of a four, six, or 
eight-comb Extractor, with a Hovey Pump genrod to the side, and the 
whole outfit driven by а опе or а опе and a-half hor&e-power motor. 
At m mere fraction of the eost of the wages of an extra man, and the 
saving of henvy, lnberions work, an Apiarist with this plant can extract 
honey all day long 


THE BAINES’ CAPPING REDUCER. 

This device enables the Beckoepér to overcome all difficulties in 
dealing with unenppingw A high-grade’ wax is produced immediately 
the oxtracting i» finished, and the honey is not deteriorated in the 
slightest degree. Particulars on application, — PRICE, ББ/-. 


NEW QUEEN EXCLUDER. 


This Queen and Drone Exeluder ін far superior to the perforated 


metal It has met with the grostort approval from exporienced. Beo- 
who consider it a most valuable invention, PRIOD, 2/6, 
в, 27/-. When ordering, plenso stato whether for uso on dove- 


tailed or on oldatyle Hive 


COMB FOUNDATION. 
We keep large stocks of Dadant's, Faulkner's and Root's Foundation, 
brands of the highest grade, which can be used with comploto confidence, 


THE “DANDY” HONEY SPOON. > 


This i» а wonderfully simple but very useful invention for those 
Tt does away with sticky flngers, 


who use honey on, their dining-table 
and is much cleaner and more desirable than tbe ordinary spoon. Tho 
“* Dandy'' ія specially shaped, bas n little hook or catoh in tho 


ed on to Шо aide of the honoy jar. 
PRICES: Nickel-plated, 1/0; 


handle, which enabler it to-be 
always ready for use, and hlways clean 
Electro-plated, 2/- Post free, 


A BOOK EVERY BEEKEEPER SHOULD HAVE ! 
^ BEEKEEPING." (By Dr. PHILIPS.) 


This is а new book which has jnst appeared, by one of the most 
eminent authorities on Beekeeping in the United States, It deala 
with the *'bow"' nnd '^why'' of Beekeepiog, and differs entirely from 


other standard works on Boos 
Orders are now being booked for delivery on а. 


The difficulty of obtaining supplies is so great that we suggest you 
order your requirements now, во as to be sure of them when required. 
At any moment imports into the Dominion may cease, 


ALLIANCE BOX CO., LTD., 
HEADQUARTERS FOR BEEKEEPERS' SUPPLIES. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS '' ALLIANOB’’ WATER. 
PROOF DOVETAILED HIVE, 


CASTLE STREET — - DUNEDIN, 
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val of Supplies, 


